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It’s  amazing  what  you  can  do  with  eight  feet. 

Okay,  maybe  eight  feet,  three  inches. 

Anyway,  that  99"of  Troy  sectional  furniture  could  be  the  most 
versatile  99"  your  home  has  ever  seen. 

Troy  can  be  tucked  in  a  corner  or  pulled  out  as  a  room  divider. 

It  can  be  a  sofa  or  a  chaise. 

It  can  be  the  rowdy  center  of  TV  sports  or  the  sophisticated 
centerpiece  of  your  next  cocktail  party. 

Troy  is  eight  feet  of  clean,  crisp,  contemporary  lines,  hardwood 


For  the  store  nearest  you,  call  800.996.9960 


durability,  and  100%  cotton  comfort. 

And  it’s  eight  feet  that  doesn’t  cost  an  arm  and  a  leg.The  left 
arm  sofa  and  right  arm  chaise  unit  you  see  here  is  only  $1499. 

Right  arm  solas,  left  arm  chaises,  conventional  sofas,  chairs, 
ottomans,  and  queen  sleepers  are  also  available. 

The  Troy  Collection.  At  Crate  and  Barrel  and  crateandbarrel.com. 

Oh,  and  just  in  case  you  have  a  few  feet  left  over,  we  might 
have  some  thoughts  for  that  too.  ^  ^  ...» 

Crate&Barrel  Furniture 
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4  Letters 

5  Neighborhoods 

Hanging  outside  the  city  limits  on  Horse  Hill.  By  Sam  Whiting 

6  Facetime 

From  peach  fuzz  to  pitching  —  the  youngest  Giants  announcer  yet.  By  Sam  Whiting 


THIS  WEEK 

Activists  don’t  fade 
away;  they  just  keep 
fighting.  For  instance, 

Daniel  Ellsberg,  of 
Pentagon  Papers  fame, 
continues  to  engage  in 
a  vocal  effort  to  keep  the  public  aware  of  and 
angered  over  the  current  administration’s 
war  waging.  In  an  illuminating  profile  by 
Bob  Cooper,  Ellsberg  spells  out  all  the  ways 
he  thinks  the  Eaq  conflict  is  a  repeat  of  the 
Viemam  War,  and  what  he  hopes  Americans 
can  do  to  stop  it. 

On  the  lighter  side,  Scott  Ostler  asks 
some  of  our  best-known  athletes  what 
they  drive  and  why.  There  may  not  be 
much  variety  in  their  choice  of  vehicles 
(large  is  still  in,  oddly  enough),  but  the 
stories  of  how  they  came  to  own  them  are 
entertaining.  Electric  car  fans,  beware  — 
money  doesn’t  necessarily  buy  environ¬ 
mental  awareness. 


Design 

Creative  containers.  By  Zahid Sardar 

8  DejaVu 

Daniel  Ellsberg  thinks  we’re  heading  into 
familiar  territory  in  Iraq. 

By  Bob  Cooper 

13  The  Bigger  the  Better 

Wliat  our  star  athletes  are  driving. 

By  Scott  Ostler 

16  Dining  Out 

Bayleaf  brings  country  comfort  to  the 
Silverado  Trail. 

By  Michael  Bauer 

18  Crossword 

A  Mondi  to  Remember 
By  Merl  Reagle 

20  Witness 

When  accidents  are  unavoidable. 

By  Steve  Riibenstein 


Ck)\  Ci  Photograph  by  Mark  Costantini 


Bay  Area  anti-war  activist  Daniel  Ellsberg. 
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No  Interest!  No  Payments!  No  Down  Payment!  Until  March  2005! 


GRAND  OPENING  FREMONT!  4881  Fremont  Hub  (51 0)  81 8-1 774  GRAND  OPENING  EL  CERRITO!  4060  El  Cerrito  Plaza  (51 0)  524-51 00 

San  Francisco  (41 5)  567-0282  San  Rafael  (41 5)  258-91 86  Rohnert  Park  (707)  588-8051  San  Mateo  (650)  525-01 1 8  Palo  Alto  (650)  473-1827 

Please  call  for  store  hours. 


San  Jose  (408)  249-8934  Dublin  (925)  803-8374  Colma  (650)  994-1328 


Incredibly  Priced  At 


3  PIECE  PACKAGE  EVENT 
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’Subject  to  credit  approval.  If  not  paid  in  full  by  Mar.  2005,  finance  charges  will  be  assessed  from  date  of  delivery  at  current  annual  interest  rate  of  23.99%.  Financing  available  on  purchases  of  $1250  or  more. 
Payment  of  tax  &  delivery  charges  required  at  time  of  purchase.  Ail  products  may  not  be  available/  displayed  in  all  showrooms.  Sorry,  not  good  on  prior  sales. 


THE  LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  BRASS  &.  IRON  BEDS 
IN  CALIFORNIA  250  Styles  on  Display 


00  Off  Coupon 


Reg  Price  $1600 
Sale  Price  $  1 1 99 
With  Coupon 


5377  College  Avenue,  Oakland  •  510.654.0929 

www.ironandbrassbeds.com  •  Open  7  days  •  Walking  distance  from  Rockridge  BART 


From  our  own  S.F.  factory,  we  build  custom  furniture  your  way. 
Desks,  Bookcases,  Armoires,  Entertainment  Centers,  and  more 


Contemporary  mission  styling  is  featured 
in  this  7  piece  dining  set,  only  $799. 
Shown  in  a  warm  cherry  walnut  finish. 


Maximum  storage!  Pier  group  include  slant  storage 
headboard,  pier  cabinets  with  light  bridge  &  mirrors, 
storage  chestbed,  queen  or  double  $1499. 


Comfortable  &  affordable  Diva  suede  sofa 
$689,  chaise  $649.  Choose  from  Ten  Diva 
suedes  plus  an  extensive  fabric  selection. 


Timeless  design.  A  return  to  the  renaissance  era 
queen  cherry  sleigh  bed,  $399.  King  $599.  Chest 
$349.  Nitestand  $199.  6dr.  Dresser  $399.  Mirror  $99. 


1 400  Tennessee,  Stfeietr°. 
San  Francisco, 'Ca,  94107' 

Tel  415.643.0818 

www.oysterbed.com* 
M-S  10-6  Sun  12-5 


ysrerpec 
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unique*  desirable.;  q|prcloble 


Functional  slant  storage  headboard  with 
six  drawer  chestbed,  Qn/Db  from  $789. 
Ishown  in  Cherry  Mahogany  finish,  $879. 


Home  and  Heath 

We  wanted  to  let  you  know  how 
much  we  appreciated  Zahid  Sardar’s 
fine  article  on  Heath  (“Home  Is 
Where  the  Heath  Is,”  Feb.  1),  and 
how  pleased  we  are  to  learn  of  the 
future  continuity  of  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  what  sound  hke  worthy 
successor-owners. 

Since  our  marriage  in  1949,  we 
have  eaten  every  night  on  our  collec¬ 
tion  of  cherished  Heath  stoneware. 
The  bulk  of  it  came  from  Gfordon 
Fraser’s  original  shop  on  Telegraph 
Avenue  in  Berkeley.  From  time  to 
time,  we  have  made  replenishments 
and  additions,  so  as  to  constitute  a  set 
of  at  least  18  pieces  of  each  of  the 
main  items  (plus  many  others).  As  a 
testament  to  their  quality,  a  casual 
observer  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
be  sure  that  most  of  the  pieces  were 
not  essentially  new,  even  after  55 
years  of  daily  use. 

Thank  you  for  calling  attention 
to  this  treasure  of  Sausahto. 

HOWARD  C.  MEL 
Berkeley 

Tea  Snobs  Unite 

Thank  you  for  the  lovely  remem¬ 
brance  of  Helen  Gustafson  (“In  a  Tea 
Sweat,”  Feb.  1).  Although  I  never 
met  her,  I  am  a  devotee  of  her  book, 
“The  Agony  of  the  Leaves,”  and  have 
given  it  many  times  as  a  gift.  As  a  tea 
junkie  and  tea  snob,  I  applaud  her 
tireless  crusade  to  popularize  the  joys 
of  a  “proper  cup  of  tea.” 

Please  keep  writing  about  tea. 
Helen’s  efforts  notwithstanding,  it  is 
still  tenibly  hard  to  find  good  tea 
service  in  the  Bay  Area. 

ADELLA  HARRIS 
San  Mateo 


Jeanty  Revisited 

Michael  Bauer’s  review  of  Pere 
Jeanty  was  harsh  and  misleading 
(“Pere  Jeanty  Perplexes,”  Feb.  1). 

We  have  dined  there  on  three  occa¬ 
sions,  a  lunch  and  two  dinners.  Jeanty’s 


reputation  is  why  most  people  come, 
and  we  were  not  disappointed.  The 
whole  fish  was  presented  at  the  table 
and  expeitly  filleted  and,  what  a  treat, 
it  was  still  warm,  unlike  so  many 
other  places.  The  classic  dish  for  me 
was  the  roasted  fresh  crab  with  a 
Calabrian  pepper  rub.  The  crab  meat 
was  absolutely  succulent. 

As  a  Napa  regular,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  another  130  seats  at  tables  laden 
with  delicious  food  added  to  the  valley. 

JOHN  EILICE 
La  Selva  Beach  (Santa  Cruz  County) 

Based  on  the  very  enjoyable  dinner 
my  wife  and  our  friends  had  recently, 
Michael  Bauer’s  review  of  Pere  Jeanty 
was  outrageous. 

We  found  the  ambience  of  Pere 
Jeanty  warm,  friendly  and  very  pleas¬ 
ant.  The  decor  is  tasteful,  the  music 
exceptionally  well  chosen  and  the 
service  was  thoughtful  and  prompt. 

We  almost  canceled  our  reserva¬ 
tion  based  on  his  review.  Now  we 
know  never  to  trust  his  judgment. 

JASON  C.  MAVROVITIS 
Sonoma 

Send  letters  to:  Letters  Editor,  Chronicle 
Magazine,  901  Mission  St,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94103.  E-mail  letters  to 
magazine@sfchronicle.com,-  fax  (415) 
543-6956.  Include  name,  city  and  phone 
niimhei:  Unsolicited  contributicms  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope.  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  Magazine  does  not  accept 
responsibility  for  any  unsolicited  items. 
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N  E  I  G  H  B  O  R  H  O  O  D^S 


BY  SAM  WHITING 

Life  on  the  Edge 

Two  Midwesterners  settle  in  the  Mill  Valley  lowlands 


Alto  Sutton  Manor  is  the  fancy  name 
for  what  is  better  described  as  the  Mill 
Valley  Flats.  The  lowland  tract  of 
free-form  housing  and  parking  is 
county,  which  means  the  sidewalk 
stops  mid-block  on  Shell  Road,  for  no  reason,  as  if 
the  pavers  ran  out  of  cement  or  ambition. 

A  big,  green  “Mill  Valley  City  Limit”  sign  is 
the  line  of  incorporation,  and  it  seems  to  separate 
a  garage  from  its  house.  “This  is  what  cracks  me 
up,”  says  Deb  Neely,  walking  by.  “It’s  like,  ‘We’re 
stopping  right  here.’  ” 

Neely  and  her  husband,  Jeff,  don’t  mind  living 
two  houses  from  town,  since  they  moved  here 
from  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  two  blocks  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  “I  don’t  know  why  we  keep 
finding  these  edge  properties,”  she  says.  “But 
that’s  the  way  we  like  to  keep  it.” 

The  unincorporated  thumb  of  Mill  Valley 
is  just  west  of  Highway  101  and  north  of  East 
Blithedale.  It  is  mapped  in  a  wide  area  called 
Alto,  and  narrowly  known  as  Horse  Hill  for  its 
riding  and  grazing  acreage.  The  Neelys’ 
neighborhood  is  shaped  like  a  lariat  at  its  base, 
but  their  real-estate  agent  didn’t  have  to 
mention  Horse  Hill  or  Alto  Sutton  Manor  to  j 

close  the  deal.  One  thing  she  did  disclose,  as 
required  by  law,  is  that  the  Islamic  Center  of 
Mill  Valley  is  on  Shell  Road.  That  wouldn’t  have 
been  woith  mentioning  ifit  hadn’t  come  out  that 
John  Walker  Lindh  knelt  on  the  floor  there. 
When  Lindh  turned  up  as  the  American  Taliban, 
TV  trucks  found  Shell,  antennas  up,  fights  blazing. 

Shell  was  quiet  again  by  the  time  the  Neelys 
found  it  last  November.  Dark,  too.  “The  street  is 
pitch-black  at  night,”  Neely  says.  “There  are  no 
street  fights.”  Asked  what  the  other  disadvantages 
of  unincorporation  are,  Neely  tries  to  think  of  one. 
“I  don’t  think  snow  removal  is  going  to  be  an  issue.  ” 
Otherwise,  it  reminds  her  of  Kansas  in  that 
“everybody  has  outbuildings,”  she  says.  “I  said, 
Jeff,  I  can’t  believe  we  have  a  shed.  That  doesn’t 
seem  like  a  California  thing.”  But  a  bottle  of  wine 


as  a  neighborly  welcome  gift  certainly  did.  “In 
Kansas,  it  would  have  been  a  casserole,”  Neely 
says,  “a  covered  dish.”  She  describes  her  new 
neighbors  as  “standoffish,”  but  she  understands 
why.  “Jeff  says  they  just  want  to  make  sure  we’re 
not  nerds,  because  we’re  from  Kansas.  But  that’s 
the  thing.  How  are  they  going  to  know?” 

It  won’t  help  to  learn  that  Deb,  40,  is  a  tech 
supporter  who  owned  Visual  Database  Manage¬ 
ment,  Inc.  in  Washington,  D.C.  Fixing  computers 
is  how  she  met  Jeff,  49.  On  their  third  date.  Deb’s 


house  in  Arlington,  Va.,  burned  down  and  Jeff 
saved  her  fife.  “That’s  when  I  knew  I’d  better 
hang  on  to  this  guy,”  she  says. 

After  losing  everything  in  the  fire,  she  sold 
her  business  and  they  headed  west,  finally  land¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco.  Jeff  is  with  the  U.S.  General 
Services  Administration,  in  charge  of  real  estate, 
but  that  didn’t  help  his  own  real  estate  needs. 
They  were  “in  contract  on  a  view  Russian  Hill 
TIC”  (which  stands  for  “Totally  Incomprehensi¬ 


ble”)  when  they  came  to  Marin  to  appease  their 
agent.  “We  found  this  house  and  I  said,  ‘Forget 
Russian  Hill.  I  want  this  place,’  ”  says  Neely,  who 
may  have  been  the  first  home  shopper  to  ever 
make  that  statement. 

She  appreciates  a  neighborhood  where  drive¬ 
ways  come  in  a  variety  of  surfaces,  starting  with 
dirt.  The  architecture  has  “no  common  vernacular,” 
she  says.  “I  hate  to  say  haphazard.  It’s  kind  ofindivid- 
uafistic.”  So  is  the  landscaping.  Neatly  groomed 
gardens  sit  alongside  Marin  Appalachia  —  yard, 
driveway,  play  area  and  weeds  all  mixed  together. 
Front  yards  are  big,  fences  high.  “Is  that  a 
California  thing?”  she  asks.  The  old  firehouse 
at  No.  27  is  now  headquarters  of  the  Marin 
Amateur  Radio  Society,  down  the  road  from 
Mill  Valley  Nursery  School.  “I  like  it  because 
there  are  random  things  and  not  just  houses,”  she 
says.  “You  can  pretty  much  do  whatever  you  want 
out  here.”  She  got  her  view  of  downtown  San 
Francisco,  too;  it’s  just  that  she  has  to  climb  Horse 
Hill  to  see  it.  Walking  into  Mill  Valley  proper, 
four  houses  on  Shell  are  serviced  by  sidewalk. 

Shell  meets  Lomita ,  where  one  side  of  the  street 
is  in  the  city  and  the  other  side  isn’t.  Neely 
turns  right  and  loops  past  Edna  Maguire 
School  to  Horse  Hill  —  a  grassy  knob  within 
a  97-acre  preserve  that  divides  Mill  Valley 
from  Corte  Madera. 

“It’s  the  largest  horse  pasture  in  southern 
Marin,”  Neely  says,  squeezing  through  a  slot 
in  the  fence. 

She  climbs  to  a  gap  between  two  humps  and 
looks  southeast.  “I  think  that’s  Richardson’s  Bay,” 
she  says.  “Is  that  whatit’s  called?”  She  knows  what 
the  shininess  on  the  other  side  is  called.  “That’s 
the  City.  The  big  one.  Capital  C.” 

In  the  foreground  is  the  little  one.  Mill  Valley 
snaking  around  the  slopes  until  it  bottoms  out  at 
Alto  Sutton  Manor.  “I  don’t  know  where  Alto 
came  from,”  she  says.  Sutton  Manor,  either.  ♦ 

E-mail  Sam  arswhiting@sfchronicle.com. 
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FACET  I  M  E 


BY  SAM  WHITING 

Broadcast  News 

Rookie  announcer  moves  up  to  the  majors 


In  hairline  alone,  Dave  Flemming  and  Jon  Miller  make  one  helluva  contrast  in  the  announcer’s 
booth.  You  can’t  see  radio,  of  course,  so  suffice  it  to  say  Miller  is  Ben  FranUinesque,  while  his  rookie 
partner  is  2  7  and  doesn’t  look  it.  YVhen  the  Cactus  League  opens  this  week  in  Arizona,  Flemming 
wiU  be  in  rotation  on  KNBR  with  MiUer  and  Duane  Kuiper.  But  come  opening  day  in  April,  he’ll  be 
in  the  booth  for  aU  162  games  of  the  regular  season,  making  him  the  youngest  broadcaster  in  Major 
League  Baseball  by  three  years. 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  QUALIFICATIONS? 

I  did  one  year  with  Visaha  in  the  California  League. 
Then  three  with  Pawtucket  (Rhode  Island)  in  the 
Triple  A.  In  Visalia,  I  did  everything  from  sales  to 
cleaning  up  the  ballpark.  I  washed  the  uniforms. 


vacuumed  the  clubhouse,  answered  the  phone, 
changed  the  kegs.  Sol  paid  my  dues.  If  you  can  do 
four  years  of  minor  league  baseball,  I  think  you  can 
do  Major  League  Baseball. 

HOW  DID  YOU  APPLY  FOR  THIS  JOB? 


About  a  year  ago,  I  heard  that  Lon  Simmons  didn’t 
want  to  do  the  fdl-in  games.  I  sent  a  CD  to  the 
Giants  and  a  CD  to  KNBR.  The  KNBR  folks 
popped  it  in  and  hked  it.  They  called  and  said  they 
were  considering  me,  and  dren  it  went  from  there. 
It  was  literally  just  sending  in  a  tape  blindly. 

WHERE  WERE  YOU  WHEN  YOU  GOT  CALLED  UP 
TO  THE  BIG  LEAGUES? 

I  was  in  Pawtucket,  R.L,  broadcasting  the  Red 
Sox  Triple  A  club,  the  Pawsox.  It  was  a  Friday 
night,  and  I  was  packing  up  that  night  to  go  to 
Syracuse  with  the  team.  Instead  of  going  to  Syra¬ 
cuse,  I  flew  to  Philly  and  did  the  weekend  games. 
My  second  game  in  the  major  leagues  was  Kevin 
Millwood’s  no-hitter.  I  did  a  total  of  seven  Giants 
games  last  summer. 

WHERE  WERE  YOU  WHEN  THEY  OFFERED  YOU 
THE  JOB? 

I  was  at  home  in  Providence.  I  didn’t  put  down  the 
phone  and  go  jumping  around.  But  obviously 
I  was  thrilled. 

DID  YOU  GET  MAJOR  LEAGUE  MONEY? 

I’m  doing  well,  yeah.  Then  I  moved  to  the 
Bay  Area,  and  that  pay  raise  looks  a  lot  less. 
We  rented  an  apartment  in  Menlo  Park. 
WHAT’S  YOUR  ANNOUNCING  STYLE? 
I  try  to  make  it  sound  like  I’m  hav¬ 
ing  fun,  which  I  am  at  all  times.  I 
also  try  to  stick  with  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  that  game.  Instead  of 
picking  a  theme  and  ham¬ 
mering  on  it  or  using  a 
baseball  broadcast  as  a  talk 
show,  I  just  try  to  describe 
that  day’s  action. 


WILL  YOU  HAVE  A  SIGNATURE  CALL,  LIKE  “BYE, 
BYE  BABY”? 

No.  I  don’t  want  to.  Never  say  never  because 
something  could  develop  naturally,  but  I  wiU  not 
be  sitting  home  writing  down  stuff  or  trying  to 
figure  out  things  to  say. 

WHAT  WAS  THE  FIRST  GAME  YOU  ANNOUNCED? 

When  I  was  8  or  9, 1  was  visiting  my  granddad  in 
Alissotiri.  He  turned  on  a  Cardinals-Cubs  game  and 
turned  on  a  tape  recorder  and  had  us  start  talking 
about  the  game  whUe  watclung  it.  My  squeaky  Utde 
voice.  I  stUl  have  those  tapes  talking  about  basebaU. 

SO  DID  YOU  ALWAYS  WANT  TO  BE  AN 
ANNOUNCER? 

Not  until  I  was  in  college  here  (at  Stanford).  One 
of  my  first  weeks  here,  I  met  with  my  freshman 
adviser.  We  were  just  chatting  about  my  interests 
and  he  said,  “We  have  a  student  station  here,  and 
you  ought  to  check  it  out.”  My  first  game  ever 
was  a  Stanford  women’s  basketball  game. 

WERE  YOU  A  COMMUNICATIONS  MAJOR? 

I  was  an  ancient  Greek  language  major.  We’d  read 
Homer  and  Plato  in  the  original.  I  always  figured 
I’d  go  to  law  school  or  teach  at  the  imiversity  level. 
WAS  THERE  AN  EPIPHANY? 

I  was  doing  a  call-in  show  on  the  student  station. 
We’d  get  about  five  caUs,  but  this  one  caller,  “Jim 
from  San  Jose,”  said,  “I’m  blind,  and  the  only 
way  I  can  enjoy  sports  is  through  the  radio,  and 
there’s  a  lot  of  us  whose  fives  you  impact.”  I  was 
some  20-year-old  kid.  But  we  hung  up  and  my 
partner  and  I  looked  at  each  other  and  said, 
“Whoa.  That’s  pretty  cool.” 

SO  YOU’RE  MARRIED? 

Yeah,  I  met  my  wife,  Jessica  Smith,  my  freshman 
year  at  Stanford.  She  lived  on  my  floor. 

DO  THE  OTHER  ANNOUNCERS  RAZZ  YOU? 
They  haven’t  really  had  time  yet  to  pick  on  me. 
They’ve  given  me  a  few  ribbings,  between  the 
name  and  the  looks.  My  new  nickname,  according 
to  them,  is  “Flem.”  They’ve  asked  me  how  long 
I’ve  been  shaving. 

WHAT’S  THE  ANSWER? 

Believe  it  or  not,  since  I  was  16.1  maybe  don’t  have 
to  do  it  every  day,  but. .  .♦ 

E-mail  Sam  Whiting  at  swhiting@sfchronicle.com. 
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DESIGN 


BY  ZAHID  SARDAR 


Package  Deals 


A  Oliviers  &  Co.  glass  bottle  with  a 
steel  and  cork  stopper  contains  specialty 
(basil,  lemon,  truffle  or  chile  pepper) 
infused  olive  oil,  $8-$1 1,  at  Oliviers  & 
Co.,  S.F.;  (415)  474-1408. 


▲  1  Litre  Stoneware  Measuring  Cup, 

designed  by  Nigella  Lawson  and 
Sebastian  Conran,  demands  looking 
into,  $36,  at  the  Terence  Conran 
Shop,  N.Y.;  (866)  755-9079. 


▲  Precis  vodka  in  an  elegant  icy  blue  hand- 
blown  glass  bottle  designed  by  Napa’s  Jeff 
Smith  and  San  Francisco’s  Mary  Deutsch 
that  echoes  its  Swedish  distillation,  $30,  at 
Beverages  &  More,  various  locations;  in 
San  Francisco,  (415)  648-1233. 


Well-designed  eontainers  that  herald  quality 


A  Glasbauspiel  by  Vitra  is  a  luminous  64- 
piece  beveled  glass  construction  set  designed 
by  German  expressionist  architect  Bruno  Taut 
in  1920  but  never  issued  until  now.  Taut’s 
octagonal  wood  box  design  has  a  slip-on  lid, 
$750,  at  Vitra,  S.F.;  (415)  296-071 1 . 
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BY  BOB  COOPER 


The  Pentagon  insider-turned-Bay  Area  aetivist  says  the 
parallels  between  Vietnam  and  Iraq  are  tragie  and  ineseapable. 


Why,  he  asks,  have  our  leaders  failed  to  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  40  years  ago? 


n 

H  K  aniel  Ellsberg,  72,  is  hoarse 

H  after  speaking  for  two  hours 

last  December  about  the  simi¬ 
larities  between  the  Vietnam  and  Iraq  wars  to  an 
overflow  Berkeley  bookstore  crowd.  He  knows  he’s 
drained  the  air  out  of  the  room  with  his  somber 
monologue,  so  he  concludes  the  evening  by  tugging 
scarves  out  of  his  pocket  to  perform  some  magic.  A 
lifetime  ago,  his  magic  tricks  brought  smiles  to  the 
faces  of  Vietnamese  orphans  in  bombed-out  villages 
he  passed  through  as  a  State  Department  observer 
from  1965  to  1967.  His  audiences  these  days  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  they,  too,  appreciate  the  diversion. 

When  he  wonders  aloud  which  nick  to  perform,  some¬ 
one  wisecracks,  “Make  Bush  disappear.”  Laughter  ripples 
through  the  store  and  Ellsberg  grins.  He  wishes  it  were 
that  easy.  His  release  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  in  197 1  may 
have  shortened  the  Nixon  presidency  and  the  Vietnam 
War,  but  making  Bush  and  the  Eaq  War  disappear  would 
be  a  challenge  even  for  Houdini.  Ellsberg  no  longer  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  sort  of  secret  documents  that  made  him  a  ’60s 
icon  and  the  pre-eminent  government  whisde-blower  in 
U.S.  history.  Now  the  longtime  Bay  Area  political  activist 
can  only  educate  the  public,  one  bookstore  talk  at  a  time, 
on  why  he  thinks  the  war  in  Iraq  is  Vietnam  revisited. 

Ellsberg’s  Berkeley  appearance  was  his  55th  nation¬ 
wide  since  publication  of  his  American  Book  Award¬ 


winning  “Secrets:  A  Memoir  of  Vietnam  and  the  Penta¬ 
gon  Papers.”  The  book  tour  is  entering  its  1 8th  month  as 
audience  interest  in  Ellsberg’s  Viemam-Iraq  comparisons 
remains  high,  fueled  by  gloomy  news  from  the  occupa¬ 
tion.  Eor  the  middle-aged  crowd,  especially  those  who 
are  Vetnam  veterans,  it’s  a  reopening  of  old  wounds, 
while  for  college  students  it’s  a  history  lesson  tying  their 
parents’  war  to  their  own.  Says  Ellsberg,  “Sometimes  I 
feel  I’m  waking  up  to  the  world  I  left  40  years  ago.” 

In  that  world,  public  support  for  the  Vietnam  War 
was  substantial  until  Ellsberg  released  the  Pentagon 
Papers  to  the  Senate  and  1 9  newspapers.  The  47  volumes 
of  mostly  classified  documents  revealed  a  pattern  of 
government  errors  and  lies  about  the  war  considered  to 
be  so  inflammatory  that  the  Supreme  Court  temporarily 
ordered  the  New  York  Times  to  stop  publishing  excerpts. 
Henry  Kissinger,  who  had  previously  sought  out  Ells¬ 
berg  for  his  expertise  on  Vietnam,  called  him  “the  most 
dangerous  man  in  America.” 

Ellsberg  was  charged  with  12  felony  counts  under 
the  Espionage  Act,  carrying  a  maximum  sentence  of  1 1 5 
years.  The  charges  against  Ellsberg  and  Anthony  Rus¬ 
so  (who  helped  him  photocopy  the  papers)  were  dis¬ 
missed  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  trial,  however,  on 
grounds  of  governmental  misconduct  due  to  illegal 
wiretapping  and  evidence  tampering.  He  was  free  to 
resume  criticizing  the  government,  which  he’s  done 
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Top:  Daniel  Ellsberg  and  his  wife  of  33  years,  Pafricia.  Above:  Patricia,  Daniel  and  their  son,  Michael. 


assiduously  and  passionately  ever  since. 

Duped  by  Our  Leaders? 

“We  were  lied  into  both  wars  in  every  aspect  — 
the  reasons  for  going  in,  the  prospects,  the  length, 
the  scale  and  the  probable  costs  in  lives  and  dollars,” 
he  tells  the  crowd  as  rain  puddles  the  sidewalk  on 
Shattuck  Avenue.  “With  Iraq,  the  big  lie  is  that  it 
represented  the  No.  1  security  threat  to  the  U.S. 
That’s  not  just  questionable,  it’s  absurd.  We  live  in  a 
dangerous  world  with  al  Qaeda  terrorism,  more 
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than  20,000  poorly  guarded  Russian  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  unstable,  nuclear- armed  state  of 
Pakistan,  where  Osama  and  otlrer  al  Qaeda  leaders 
are  probably  hiding.  Saddam  was  a  tyrant,  but  he 
was  never  linked  to  9/1 1 ,  and  the  talk  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  was  at  least  exaggerated.  He  wasn’t 
even  a  threat  to  his  neighbors.” 

Ellsberg  speaks  in  a  gravelly  baritone.  A  swirl  of 
white  hair  frames  a  slender,  kindly  face.  He  is  formal 
and  professorial  in  dress  and  speech,  remnants  of  liis 
straight-arrow  days  as  a  Harvard  man  (doctorate  in 


economics),  U.S.  Marine  commander,  Rand  Corpo¬ 
ration  think-tank  analyst  and  Pentagon  insider. 
He  has  studied  war  for  most  of  his  life,  but  came  to  a 
visceral  understanding  of  it  while  “walking  point” 
(leading  foot  patrols  to  draw  fire)  witlt  troops  m  Viet¬ 
nam.  That  was  when  he  realized  the  Vietnam  War 
was  unwinnable,  largely  because  of  what  he  calls 
“revolutionary  judo” — a  guemlla  tactic  used  against 
U.S.  troops  by  tire  Viet  Cong  and  now  by  Iraqis. 

“In  judo,  you  can  mrn  the  strength  of  a  stronger 
opponent  against  himself,”  he  explains.  “Revolu¬ 
tionary  judo  in  Vietnam  often  took  the  form  of  a 
single  Viet  Cong  firing  a  shot  at  a  U.S.  chopper  Ifom 
a  village,  which  prompted  us  to  bomb  the  village.  We 
thought,  ‘That  will  teach  them  a  lesson.’  But  the  vil¬ 
lagers  who  saw  relatives  killed  and  wounded  joined 
the  otlrer  side.  So  our  superior  firepower  was  used 
against  us  to  create  support  for  tire  enemy.  It’s  how 
the  Viet  Cong,  with  their  handmade  weapons,  pre¬ 
vailed  agaiirst  massive  U.S.  boirrbing,  and  it’s  also 
why  the  Iraqi  resistance  is  not  going  away.” 

The  Vietiram  War  killed  58,235  Anrericairs  and 
an  estimated  1.5  millioir  \Tetiramese,  and  Ellsberg 
fears  Iraq  could  be  just  as  catastrophic.  Besides  “rev¬ 
olutionary  judo,”  he  says  tlrat  U.S.  war  planners 
have  forgotten  other  lessons  of  Vietnam,  like  the 
need  for  an  exit  strategy  and  the  futility  of  “pacifica¬ 
tion.”  Pacification  means  that  locals  can  gradually 
take  over  for  occupying  troops,  but  Ellsberg  says 
hired  locals  are  always  seen  by  fellow  citizens  as  trai¬ 
torous  collaborators.  Pacification  attempts  have 
consistently  failed  —  in  Afghanistan  by  tire  Rus¬ 
sians;  in  Vietnam  by  tlie  French  and  tlie  Americans; 
and  so  far  by  British  and  American  forces  in  Iraq. 

“We  perceive  ourselves  as  liberators  opposing 
the  forces  of  evil,  ”  he  says,  “but  the  resistance  fighters 
are  not  seen  as  evil  by  most  Iraqis,  nor  were  they 
in  Vietnam.  Iraqis  think  we  want  to  occupy  the  coun¬ 
try  mdefinitely  with  U.S.  troops  and  a  pro-American 
government,  and  as  long  as  that  perception  exists, 
pacification  is  impossible.” 

At  the  heart  of  his  argument  is  this:  “The  funda¬ 
mental  similatity  shared  by  the  Viemam  and  Iraq  wars  is 
that  a  U.S.  occupying  force  is  fadng  primarily  national¬ 
ist  resistance  fighters — locals  who  feel  they  are  defend¬ 
ing  tiieir  country.  These  fighters  can  hide  without  be¬ 
ing  found  because  they  have  the  general  support  of  the 
population.  This  happened  in  our  own  country  when 
the  British  were  occupiers,  but  now  are ’re  the  redcoats.” 

All  the  President’s  Men 

How  did  we  get  into  this  mess?  Ellsberg  blames 
the  president’s  men  —  notably  Cheney,  Rumsfeld, 
Wolfowitz  and  Perle  —  for  channeling  the  outrage 
over  Sept.  1 1  into  an  attack  on  a  Mushm  cotmtry. 


Deception  was  the  means,  he  says,  and  world  oil  dom¬ 
inance  the  end.  “It’s  a  lie  that  dris  war  is  part  of  the  war 
on  terror,  because  every  day  we  occupy  Iraq  is  a  good 
recruiting  day  for  Osama.  The  occupation  of  an  Arab 
country  increases  al  Qaeda’s  support  and  reduces  the 
cooperation  fromMushm  countries  to  stop  terrorism, 
so  it  actually  increases  the  likelihood  of  another  9/11.” 

In  most  of  the  world,  he  adds,  the  Iraq  invasion 
was  seen  as  an  act  of  naked  aggression,  comparable 
to  Saddam’s  invasion  of  Kuwait  or  even  Hitler’s 
blitzkriegs  of  Poland  and  France.  “Like  Vietnam, 
this  war  was  started  as  a  result  of  distortions  fed  to 
Congress  and  the  public  by  the  executive  branch,” 
Ellsberg  says.  He  wimessed  the  distortion  game 
firsthand  at  the  dawn  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Wfhile 
working  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  John 
McNaughton  in  1964,  he  received  an  urgent  cable 
from  tbe  captain  of  a  naval  destroyer  in  the  Tonkin 


Celebrating  the  dismissal  of  all  charges  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  trial:  Anthony  Russo;  his  wife, 
Katharine  Barkley;  Ellsberg  and  his  wife,  Patricia. 


Gulf  describing  a  torpedo  attack.  Hours  later,  how¬ 
ever,  another  cable  from  Capt.  John  Herrick  stated 
that  “overeager  sonarmen”  had  probably  misinter¬ 
preted  the  ship’s  own  propeller  beat  for  torpedo  hits. 

“Herrick’s  new  cable  didn’t  slow  for  a  moment  tire 
preparations  in  Washington  and  tire  Pacific  for  a 
retahatory  air  strike,”  Ellsberg  wrote  in  “Secrets.” 
U.S.  bombing  comiuenced  tire  next  day,  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Jolmson  told  the  nation  he  had  “unequivocal” 
evidence  of  an  attack.  Long  after  the  war  ended,  Herrick 
and  then-Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
acknowledged  the  ship  was  almost  certainly  never  hit. 

Congress  also  deserves  some  blame  for  both  wars, 
says  Ellsberg.  The  1964  Trnkin  Gulf  Resolution 
passed  overwhelmingly  three  days  after  the  purported 
attack,  handing  war-making  powers  to  J  ohnson.  The 
2002  Congress  conceded  war  powers  to  Bush  by 
passing  die  Iraq  Alilitary  Authorization  bill.  “In  both 
instances,  it  was  unconstitutional  and  irresponsible 
for  Congress  to  write  an  undated  blank  check  to  the 


president  to  start  a  war.  Even  worse,  they  did  it  on  the 
basis  of  brief  testimony  in  the  case  of  Vietnam  and 
no  hearings  at  all  in  the  case  of  Iraq.  Although  both 
resolutions  were  based  on  false  information  from 
the  White  House,  that  doesn’t  excuse  Congress  for 
abdicating  its  constitutional  role.” 

Iraq  War  opponents  do  seem  to  have  a  head  start 
on  their  Viemam-era  counterparts.  Eirst,  he  notes: 
“Government  lying  about  Vietnam  didn’t  become 
widely  known  for  four  years,  while  in  Iraq  the  lack 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  became  apparent 
within  weeks.”  Second,  it  took  five  years  for  anti- 
Viemam  War  street  protests  to  become  as  large  as 
those  that  preceded  the  Iraq  invasion.  Third,  the  an¬ 
ti-war  candidacy  of  Howard  Dean  that  made  him 
the  early  Democratic  frontiunner  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Gene  McCarthy  and  George  McGovern  presi¬ 
dential  runs  in  1968  and  1972.  Richard  Nixon  won 
those  two  elections,  however,  and  the  troops  didn’t 
come  home  until  Congress  finaOy  cut  oft  funds  in  1 97 3 . 

“A  major  factor  that  kept  us  in  Viemam  and  that’s 


keeping  us  in  Iraq,”  says  Ellsberg,  “is  tire  unwilling¬ 
ness  by  those  in  power  to  admit  they  made  a  mistake. 
This  would  be  admitting  that  lives  were  wasted  and  it 
would  look  like  drey’ re  accepting  defeat.  That  think¬ 
ing  was  enough  to  keep  Vietnam  going  year  after 
year,  hr  Iraq,  we  would  be  giving  up  if  we  withdraw 
troops.  . .  but  we  give  up.  It’s  not  for  President 
Bush  or  any  other  American  to  determine  the  inter¬ 
nal  policies  of  Iraq,  and  prolonging  the  occupation 
does  nodring  to  solve  Iraq’s  problems.” 

Patriot  or  Traitor? 

Ellsberg’s  release  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  was  like 
kicking  over  a  beehive.  His  trial  made  headlines  for 
months,  highlighted  by  the  revelation  that  the  so- 
called  “plumbers”  (assigned  to  plug  government 
leaks)  broke  into  his  psychiatrist’s  office  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  discredit  him.  They  bungled  that  assign¬ 
ment  as  badly  as  their  more  famous  caper,  the  Wa¬ 
tergate  burglary,  and  Ellsberg  had  the  last  laugh 
when  they  ended  up  behind  bars  instead  of  him.  The 
trial’s  disclosures  also  figured  in  Nixon’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  as  an  indirect  result,  hastened  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Ellsberg  now  encourages  those  with  access  to  sim¬ 
ilar  documents  concerning  Iraq  to  tum  them  over  to 


Congress  and  the  press.  “They  can  omit  the  portions 
drat  in  any  way  involve  national  security,”  he  says.  “I 
have  no  doubt  there  are  numerous  people  who  have 
access  to  such  documents,”  he  says.  “[Leaking  them] 
may  cost  them  their  careers  or  even  jail  time,  but  it 
could  save  many  lives.” 

His  role  as  an  unapologetic  whistle-blower  has 
caused  some  to  call  him  a  traitor  and  others  a  patriot, 
hut  he  rejects  both  labels.  Nor  is  he  a  strict  pacifist, 
aldrough  he  opposes  military  aggression.  “As  a  boy 
during  World  War  II,  I  believed  we  were  on  the 
right  side  because  we  were  fighting  aggression  and  I 
felt  the  same  way  about  Korea  when  I  joined  the 
Marines.  But  now  I  am  in  the  horrifying  position  of 
seeing  my  country  being  the  aggressor.” 

He  has  been  a  political  activist  since  Viemam.  He 
still  feels  guilt  for  not  exposing  government  duplicity 
in  1964,  when  he  first  knew  of  it,  instead  of  waiting 
several  years.  This  guilt  and  haunting  memories  of 
Viemam  bloodshed  drives  his  current  anti-war 
work,  which  takes  the  fonu  of  writing,  lecmring  and 


nonviolent  protest.  He  has  been  arrested  for  civil 
disobedience  70  times  in  protests  against  nuclear 
weapons.  Central  American  interventions,  the  Gulf 
War  and  the  Iraq  War,  including  once  last  winter 
with  his  26-year-old  son,  Alichael,  at  an  Iraq  protest 
in  front  of  U.N.  Headquarters. 

“I  felt  that  Bush  was  leading  America  off  a  cHff 
with  this  war,”  says  Michael  of  his  first  arrest.  “The 
message  my  father  is  trying  to  get  out  is  important,  so 
I  do  what  I  can  to  help.  I’m  proud  of  what  he’s  done 
in  his  hfe.”  Michael  edits  his  father’s  books  and  man¬ 
ages  his  Web  site  (Ellsberg.net).  His  fadier  is  devot¬ 
ing  this  year  to  finishing  his  most  ambitious  bookyet, 
on  nuclear  war  planning,  an  area  of  expertise  going 
back  to  his  Pentagon  days.  “I  will  address  current  dan¬ 
gers  in  light  of  the  past,  which  was  more  dangerous 
than  even  people  in  the  anti-nuclear  movement  real¬ 
ized,”  he  says. 

It  will  be  grim,  but  not  lonely,  work.  He  shares 
a  home  with  a  sweeping  view  of  the  bay  in  Kens¬ 
ington,  near  Berkeley,  with  his  wife  of  33  years, 
Patricia.  She  insisted  that  their  first  date  in  1 965  was 
an  anti-war  demonstration  at  the  Washington  Alon- 
ument,  where  he  worried  the  whole  time  that  his 
face  would  be  spotted  on  the  evening  news  by  Pen¬ 
tagon  colleagues.  The  ultimate  odd  couple,  a  war 


''During  World  War  II,  I  believed  we  were  on  the  right  side 
beeause  we  were  fighting  aggression.  . . .  Now  I  am  in  the 
horrifying  position  of  seeingmy  eountrybeingtlie  aggressor.” 
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planner  and  an  anti-war  public  radio  host,  argued 
through  a  five-year  courtship  until  his  opinions  final¬ 
ly  yielded  to  hers.  The  year  they  married  in  1970,  he 
spoke  against  the  Vietnam  War  at  a  college  teach- 
in,  a  complete  turnaround  from  when  he  was  sent  to 
teach-ins  by  the  Pentagon  to  defend  war  policy. 

Puzzling  Support 

Three  weeks  after  his  recent  bookstore  appear¬ 
ance,  he  is  at  home,  drinking  tea  from  a  heavy  mug  in 
the  hving  room.  Ceiling-high  bookcases  line  the 
walls.  Patricia  has  left  for  a  hike  with  friends,  while 
Michael,  a  Brown  University  graduate  who  has 
returned  to  the  family  home  for  the  year,  gives  a 
salsa  dancing  lesson  m  die  next  room.  On  the  table 
beside  Ellsberg’s  mug  is  a  copy  of  die  New  York 
Times,  which  reports  three  more  U.S.  deaths  in  ftaq. 

“I  suspect  that  troop  morale  is  dropping  quickly,” 
he  says,  noticing  the  headline.  “The  military  didn’t 
want  this  war,  it’s  the  civilians  in  the  White  House, 
the  Pentagon  and  die  oil  companies.  Like  the  ti'oops 
in  Viemam,  diese  troops  wiU  begin  to  hate  the  occu¬ 
pation  duty  because  they  aren’t  safe  anywhere  and  see 
no  puipose  in  being  there.  I  am  guessing  that  we  will 
soon  see  widespread  drug  abuse,  with  cheap  heroin 
flooding  into  Iraq  from  Afghanistan,  so  we’ll  have 
dmg-addicted  soldiers  coming  home  like  we  did 
during  Vietnam.  What’s  amazing  to  me  about  this 
war  is  the  amount  of  public  support  that  still  remains.  ” 

This  support  puzzles  him,  he  says,  largely  be¬ 
cause  government  misbehavior  regarding  Iraq  has 
been  well  established,  and  not  only  by  journalists 
and  liberals.  Atnong  the  examples  he  raises: 

•  CIA  director  George  Tenet  indicated  before  the 
war  that  there  was  no  Saddam-al  Qaeda  hnk,  which 
President  Bush  and  Colin  Powell  have  since  admitted. 

•  Former  Ambassador  Joseph  Wilson  revealed 
the  alleged  Niger-Iraq  enriched  uranium  sale  to  be 
a  hoax. 

•  The  CIAs  former  chief  weapons  inspector, 
David  Kay,  resigned  last  month  and  said  there  is 
almost  no  evidence  in  Iraq  of  WMD,  which  contra¬ 
dicts  White  House  pre-invasion  claims  of  WMD 
stockpiles. 

•  British  government  translator  Katlrerine  Gun 
is  on  trial  for  releasing  a  classified  document  show¬ 
ing  U.S.  and  British  complicity  in  bugging  the 
phones  of  U.N.  Security  Council  members  in  an 
attempt  to  influence  their  votes  on  Iraq. 

•  A  U.  S .  Anny  War  College  report  published  last 
month  called  the  Iraq  War  “unnecessary”  and  a  “war- 
of-choice  distraction”  from  the  war  on  terrorism. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  drags  on.  March  20  is  the 
one-year  anniversary  of  the  invasion,  and  major 
protests  are  planned  in  San  Francisco  and  world¬ 


wide.  The  anniversary  would  have  passed  unnoticed 
if  the  war  had  ended  within  weeks  or  months,  as 
expected.  Instead,  Coalition  Forces  commander 
Ricardo  Sanchez  now  says  U.S.  troops  may  be  in 
Iraq  for  two  or  more  additional  years. 

“We  stayed  in  Vietnam  for  nine  years,”  notes  FUs- 
berg,  “even  though  it  was  clear  to  many  people  in  the 
first  year  that  it  was  unwinnable.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
Iraq,  and  as  we’re  seeing,  the  capture  of  Saddam  made 
no  difference  because  he  wasn’t  coordinating  the 
resistance  fighters.  Butwe’ll  probably  be  there  as  long 
as  Americans  are  willing  to  accept  the  casualties.” 

He  sees  a  dark  road  ahead.  “Unless  our  leaders 
learn  from  Vietnam,  this  will  likely  be  a  long,  bloody, 
escalating  stalemate,  with  casualties  on  both  sides 
going  steadily  higher  until  we  leave.  Historians 
will  regard  this  war  as  a  disastrous  error.” 

What  Next? 

Fllsberg  urges  Americans  to  support  politicians 
who  favor  immediate  troop  withdrawal  from  Iraq; 
oppose  Bush  and  members  of  Congress  who  don’t; 
demand  Congressional  hearings  to  investigate  im¬ 
proprieties  during  the  White  House  push  for  war; 
and  participate  in  all  forms  of  protest  against  the 
war.  He  believes  the  huge  Vietnam  War  protests 
saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives.  “The  war 
would  have  gone  on  even  longer  and  nuclear 
weapons  would  have  probably  been  used  against 
China.  Likewise,  opposition  to  the  Iraq  invasion 
probably  delayed  it  and  slowed  plans  for  other  wars 


in  the  Middle  East.” 

Protest  while  you  can,  he  adds,  because  it  may  not 
be  as  easy  in  the  future.  “I  will  be  happily  surprised  if 
there  isn’t  a  major  terrorist  attack  in  the  U.S.  in  the 
next  four  years,  and  if  Bush  is  in  office,  I  think  this 
country  wiU  shift  to  something  very  close  to  fascism. 
Ashcroft  and  Cheney  wiU  use  an  attack  as  an  excuse  to 
implement  pohce  controls  far  beyond  any  we’ve  seen. 
That’s  why  we  need  to  demand  a  return  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  BiU  of  Rights  now,  before  it’s  too  late. 
Guantanamo  is  a  concentration  camp  by  every  his¬ 
toric  standard,  but  in  the  future  there  may  be  scores  of 
them,  and  not  only  for  Middle  Easterners.  Someone 
Uke  myself,  for  simply  exercising  free  speech  Uke  I  am 
now,  maybe  put  in  these  camps  without  charges.” 

IfaU  this  sounds  alarmist,  it’s  not  because  EUsberg 
is  some  wild-eyed  anarchist.  His  analysis  of  foreign 
policy  is  more  rational  than  radical,  and  mirrors  the 
thinking  of  many  respected  political  scientists.  But 
he  fears  what  kind  of  world  he  will  leave  to  his  three 
children  and  five  grandchildren. 

“Ours  is  a  dangerous  time  with  two  relatively  new 
threats,  both  of  tiiem  exacerbated  by  the  Iraq  invasion 
and  this  administration’s  policies.  One  is  the  threat  of 
future  terrorism  by  Osama  and  al  Qaeda.  The  other 
is  the  threat  to  our  freedoms  and  our  constitutional 
republic.  These,”  he  says,  worry  creasing  his  face,  “are 
dangers  that  were  never  faced  before  in  my  Ufetime.  ”  ♦ 

Marin  firelance  writer  Bob  Cooper’s  last  piece  for  the 
Magazine  was  on  snowshoe  racer  Peter  Fain. 


Thoughts  From  Bay  Area  War  Resisters 

Many  Bay  Area  residents  besides  Daniel  Fllsberg  have  actively  protested  both  the  Vietnam  and 
Iraq  wars.  Here  are  observations  from  a  few  of  tire  best-known. 

David  Harris 

Author-failed  draft  resister  during  Viemam  and  war  critic  during  Iraq.  Lives  in  Mill  Valley. 

“The  circumstances  may  be  different,  but  die  arrogance  and  the  idiocy  are  very  familiar.  Qnce 
again,  we  are  engaged  in  a  collective  blindness  that  damages  everyone.” 

Rep.  Pete  Stark 

Leader  of  efforts  in  Cojigress  to  eyid  both  wars.  Lives  m  Fremont. 

“In  both  Vietnam  and  Iraq,  we  had  presidents  with  litde  foreign  policy  experience  led  by  advisers 
who  pushed  rigid  ideological  agendas.” 

Rev.  Cecii  Williams 

Pastor  of  Glide  MemojialMmistries;  marched  agamst  both  wars.  Lives  in  San  Fraticisco. 

“I’ve  joined  the  anti-war  voices  heard  around  the  world  to  show  my  grave  dissatisfaction  with  tiiese 
wars.  As  Americans,  we  have  no  business  going  into  other  countries  and  telling  them  how  to  live.” 

Rep.  Lynn  Woolsey 

Viemam  War  opponent;  co-sponsor  of  anti-Iraq  War  resolutions.  Lives  in  Petaluma. 

“Most  Americans  felt  helpless  in  preventing  the  Iraq  War  and  stopping  the  Viemam  War.  But  I  do 
find  it  remarkable  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  protested  this  war  before  a  single  shot 
was  fired,  a  level  of  sentiment  that  didn’t  coalesce  against  the  Vietnam  War  for  years.”  —  B.  C. 
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GETTING  AROUND 


BY  SCOTT  O  S  L  E  R 


Chariots  of  the  Gods 

With  all  the  money  in  the  world  and  lots  of  time  to  eraft 
an  image,  what  would  you  drive? 


Ever  since  Ben  Hur  had  his  chariot  outfitted  with  killer 
custom  wheels,  and  a  rich-Corinthian-leather  whip  to 
jack  up  the  horsepower,  famous  athletes  have  been 
seeking  to  express  their  identity  through  their  personal 
transportation. 

Back  in  the  ’50s  and  ’60s,  die  saying  in  baseball  was  “Home  run 
hitters  drive  Cadillacs.”  Now,  thanks  to  the  $7  you  pay  for  a  beer  at 
die  ballyard,  .230  slap  hitters  with  bad  knees  can  drive  Cadillacs. 
Their  masseuses  drive  Cadillacs. 

So  to  attain  proper  status,  superstars  up  the  ante.  The  big  thing 
now  is  add-ons.  You  buy  your  vehicle  off  the  rack,  then  head  for  the 
adult  toy  department  for  custom  goodies. 

For  many  athletes,  the  car  is  die  window  to  the  soul,  though  this 
doesn’t  tell  us  much  because  most  superstars  have  their  car  windows 
heavily  tinted  to  protect  other  drivers  from  being  blinded  by  the 
stars’  radiance. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  fantasy.  What  would  you  drive  if 
you  could  afford  to  drive  anything  you  wanted  to  drive?  Here  are 
a  few  answers. 

Mark  Smith,  Center,  San  Jose  Sharks,  VW  Microbus  ► 

Wdiat’s  more  heartwarming  than  the  story  of  a  boy  and  his  bus? 
Mark  Smith  fell  in  love  with  the  VW  microbus  as  a  1 0-year-old 
in  Canada.  Four  years  ago  he  found  this  funky  ’66  beauty  on  EBay 
for  $4,000. 

“The  guys  [his  Sharks  teammates]  weren’t  really  surprised,”  Smith 
says.  “It  fits  my  personality.” 

And  his  playing  style.  Smith  is  a  grinder  and  banger,  on  first-name 
terms  with  every  penalty-box  attendant  in  the  NHL. 

His  dream  machine  has  stock  camper  innards  —  fold-dowm  bed, 
closet,  table,  fridge.  “I  saw  the  inside  and  I  just  fell  in  love,”  Smith  says. 

The  bus  has  her  original  engine,  and  more  pure  power  than  many 
motorized  kiddie  scooters.  Sixty-five  mph  on  the  open  road  is  no  prob¬ 
lem.  Sixty-six,  that’s  a  problem. 

An  environmental  group  offered  Mark  $500  to  euthanize  his  bus. 
You  can  imagine  his  indignation. 

This  baby  is  theft-proof  because  the  gearshift  pattern  is  so  loose 
that  Mark  is  the  only  person  who  can  drive  it.  The  turn  signals  don’t 
work.  And  when  Smith  installed  a  CD  player  he  almost  burned  down 
his  bus  and  his  garage.  But,  hey,  the  CD  player  works  ...  as  long  as  the 
headlights  are  on. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN  STOREY 
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GETTING  AROUND 


■4  Barry  Zito,  A’s  Pitcher,  Dodge  Durango 

In  Barry  Zito’s  Dodge  Durango  you  will  find  any  or  all  of  tdiese  items; 
surfboards,  guitars,  cameras  and  photo  equipment,  yoga  mat,  baseballs  and 
gloves,  exercise  equipment,  his  entire  wardrobe,  a  girlfriend,  a  buddy.  Yes, 
life  is  hard  for  Zito. 

For  two  years  in  college,  Zito  kept  a  poster  over  his  bed  of  a  black 
Durango.  When  he  signed  a  pro  contract  in  the  summer  of ’99,  he  semi- 
splurged  on  his  dream  wheels. 

“I  could’a  got  a  BMW  or  a  big-time  car,”  Zito  says,  “but  I’d  have  to 
worry  about  keeping  it  nice.” 

The  Zen-ish  Zito  seeks  the  perfect  curve  ball,  not  the  perfect  wax  job. 
In  Los  Angeles,  where  he  winters  and  where  cars  are  stars,  his  ride  is  way 
un-hip.  Despite  that,  Zito  still  manages  to  hook  up  with  attractive  women. 
Go  figure. 

“My  dates  usually  have  nicer  cars  than  me.  They  say,  ‘Let’s  take  my 
Escalade.  You  can  drive.’  ” 

Zito’s  teammates  also  view  his  SUV  as  declasse. 

“I’m  thinking  of  getting  a  Pantera  as  a  second  car,  a  Srmday-driving  car,” 
Zito  says,  “but  I  don’t  know  if  I  can  pull  the  trigger.” 

“Why,  would  you  feel  as  if  you’re  cheating  on  your  Durango?  ” 

“Yeah,”  he  says. 


4  Erick  Dampier,  Center,  Warriors,  Chevy  Suburban 

Erick  Dampier  drives  a  big  vehicle.  What,  you  were  expecting  a  Mini 
Cooper?  Damp  goes  6-11  and  270  pounds.  He  wears  Mini  Coopers  for 
roller  skates. 

Dampier  bought  his  ’02  Chevy  Suburban  after  first  trying  on  several 
SUVs,  including  a  Hummer.  Not  enough  elbow  room.  Besides,  Dampier 
has  been  a  Chevy  guy  since  he  began  driving  at  age  12,  in  tiny 
Newhebron,  Miss. 

“I  wanted  some  expensive  Nikes,”  Dampier  says,  “and  my  mom  said  I 
would  have  to  earn  the  money.  So  I  started  a  landscape  business.” 

He  taught  himself  to  drive  his  dad’s  ’64  Chevy  short-bed  pickup.  Years 
later.  Damp  is  still  doing  dirty  work,  as  one  of  the  NBAs  top  rebounders. 

His  Suburban  was  customized  at  the  famed  L.A.  shop  310 
Motoring,  but  it’s  no  Batmobile.  Add-ons;  custom  wheels  and  exhaust, 
window  tinting  and  an  AV  package  with  a  pop-up  DVD  screen  on  the 
dash  and  a  screen  for  the  backseat,  so  his  sisters,  ages  13  and  16,  can 
play  video  games. 

Damp  added  two  subwoofers  and  two  amps,  but  he  hkes  his  jazz/ 
R&B/hip-hop  clear,  not  crushing.  “I  want  to  be  able  to  hear  when  I’m  50 
years  old,”  he  says. 

Oh,  Dampier  has  a  second  vehicle  —  the  ’64  Chevy  short-bed. 


4  Russell  Baze,  Jockey,  BMW  330ci 

“I  wish  my  horses  ran  as  good  as  my  car,”  says  Russell  Baze,  with  his 
2003  BALW  330ci. 

That  car  must  purr.  Baze  has  ridden  more  winners  than  all  but 
three  jockeys  in  history,  and  is  king  of  the  Bay  Area  riders.  One  nice 
thing  about  cars  —  they  rarely  throw  you.  Snoopy  Cat  unseated 
Baze  in  November,  putting  him  out  for  two  months  with  a  broken 
collarbone. 
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Cars  and  horses  have  always  gone 
together  for  Russell.  He  earned  $250 
for  his  first  car,  a  ’68  Buick  Skylark,  by 
mucking  stalls  and  galloping  horses  on 
his  family  ranch  in  Washington,  then 
drove  the  Buick  to  the  local  racetrack. 
“Once  I  got  that  car,  there  was  no  hold¬ 
ing  me  back.” 

In  his  car,  like  on  a  horse,  Baze 
isn’t  just  along  for  the  ride.  “I  got  a 
stick  [shift]  because  you  can  get  a 
better  response,”  he  says.  “It  gets  up 
and  goes.” 

Does  he  drive  fike  he  rides? 

“I’m  aware  of  everything  that’s  going 
on  when  I  ride,”  he  says.  “I’m  kind  of 
like  that  in  traffic.  And  I  might  be  a  litde 
aggressive,  too.” 

But  even  when  he  drove  a  Mustang, 
Baze  never  went  to  the  whip. 


◄  Nicole  Powell,  All-American 
Forward,  Stanford  Cardinal, 

Ford  Explorer  Sport 

“I  love  my  car;  it  is  fabulous,”  says 
Stanford  basketball  star  Nicole  Powell. 
“I  think  I’m  really  cool  when  I  drive 
around  campus.” 

She’s  kidding.  Nicole  doesn’t  take 
herself  seriously.  That’s  the  job  of 
Stanford  opponents,  who  have  been 
unable  to  contain  her  for  four  years. 

Powell’s  parents  surprised  her  with 
the  ’97  Explorer  Sport  two  years  ago  on 
her  birthday.  She’s  been  a  solid  driver  — 
no  accidents  and  no  tickets,  unless  you 
count  a  couple  of  campus  parking  tick¬ 
ets.  You  would  think  an  All-American 
player  would  have  diplomatic  superstar 
immunity,  but  hey,  it’s  Stanford. 

Powell  tools  happily  around  campus 
blasting  Tupac,  Dave  Matthews  and  P. 
Diddy.  If  she  were  a  guy,  Nicole  would 
have  been  in  the  NBA  long  ago,  dropping 
$100,000  on  custom  steering  wheels.  But 
her  car  has  all  the  goodies  she  could  ask 
for,  including  “shiny  wheels”  and  a 
Stanford  tree  air  freshener. 

She  adds,  “And  it’s  got  really  cool 
plasticky  floor  mats!”  ♦ 

E-mail  Scott  Ostia'  at  sosder®  sfchron 
icle.com. 
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DINING  OUT 


BY  MICHAEL  BAUER 


Bayleaf  Needs  Seasoning 

Chamiing  Napa  restaurant  hasn't  brought  all  the  elements  together  yet 


f  a  guide  were  published  on  hidden  restau¬ 
rants,  Bayleaf  in  Napa  would  be  the  cover 
shot.  Drivers  tooling  down  Monticello  Road 
can  pass  it  by  without  a  second  glance.  Even 
people  who  live  in  the  valley  have  passed  it 
without  knowing  it. 

This  clandestine  quaUty  is  part  of  the  charm  of  this 
6-month-old  restaurant  that  was  built  as  an  estate  in 
the  1920s  and  was  Adas  Peak  Bar  and  Grill  through 
much  of  the  ’90s.  It  sat  empty  for  more  than  three 
years  before  being  purchased  by  Elexis  Solomon  and 
Bob  Kahan,  who  then  began  a  two-year  renovation. 

The  character  of  the  place  isn’t  revealed  until  diners 
pull  into  the  driveway  and  get  their  first  tree-shaded 
glimpse  of  the  stone-sided,  peak-roofed  building. 
After  a  valet  whisks  the  car  away,  you  stroll  along  a 
curving  rock  and  brick  walkway,  past  a  wishing  well 
and  Erench  windows  that  reveal  ghmpses  of  one  of  the 
dining  rooms.  Upon  entering,  diners  find  themselves 
in  a  rustic  country  inn  with  an  intimate  dining  room 
on  the  left,  a  door  to  the  wine  room  on  the  right  and 
an  impressive  onyx  and  alabaster  bar  that’s  lit  from 
underneath,  with  a  trellised  patio  beyond.  In  fact, 
there  are  four  dining  rooms  that  seat  1 2  0,  and  two  out¬ 
door  spaces  that  will  seat  nearly  200  more. 

Each  room  seems  intimate,  and  there’s  a  lot  to 
love  about  the  place,  but  after  three  visits  it  became 
obvious  that  the  restaurant 
isn’t  fully  realized.  In  the 
restaurant  business,  hospi¬ 
tality  is  the  key,  and  at  some 
places,  such  as  Bayleaf, 
there’s  a  tendency  to  try  to 
appeal  to  everyone.  Yet  suc¬ 
cessful  operators  know  it 
can’t  be  done.  If  you’re  in 
the  mood  to  dress  up  and 
have  a  romantic  dinner,  then 
having  pizza  on  a  Eormica 
table  probably  isn’t  going  to 
fulfill  the  fantasy.  Con¬ 
versely,  if  you  want  a  hearty 
chunk  of  meat,  you  proba¬ 
bly  aren’t  in  the  mood  for  a 
tuxedoed  host,  silver-domed 


Grilled  salmon  Veronique  w/ith  grapes. 


LONG  WiNE  LIST  COULD  USE  SOME  EXPLAINING 

The  wine  list  at  Bayleaf  goes  on  for  1 7  pages  and  covers  all  the  marquee  names  in  California,  v/ith  a  nod  to  the  big 
boys  of  Italy  and  France.' ' 

Yet  in  the  end,  the  list  is  predictable  and  lacks  excitement.  You  won't  find  many  cutting-edge,  hard-to-find  wines, 
although  it  could  be  argued  that  Vvfhen  you  consider  the  retro-siyie  menu,  the  selections  are  appropriate. 

While  it  may  not  pique  the  interest  of  the  oenophile,  the  average  drinker  will  find  lots  to  enjoy.  The  pricing  is  fair,  too, 
with  reasonable  markups  and  some  good  wines  in  the  $2Q-$30  range.  . . ,  . 

The  staff  has  been  trained  to  present  the  'wine:  They  panstakingly  peel  back  the  foil  so  that  the  cork  can  be  held  in 
place  beside  the  bottle,  but  the  training  stops  there.  On  two  of  the  three  visits,  the  waiter  splashed  wine  on  the  tablecloth 
while  pouring.  When  we  asked  for  suggestions,  it  became  clear  he  didn’t  know  the  list  very  well  and  didn’t  bother  to  find 
someone  who  did.  "■  '■  '■  ■■  ■  - 

One  night  we  asked  about  the  1 999  Chiles  Lake  Zinfandel  ($27),  and  the  waiter  told  us  she  wasn't  familiar  with  the 
s’lyle.  We  then  asked  about  the  2001  Alexander  Valley  Vineyards  Sin  Zin  ($34),  she  said  she  didn't  know,  but  customers 
seemed  to  like  it.  We  finally  settled  on  the  2(X)1  Mayo  ($40),  which  turned  out  to  be  a  great  match  for  the  pork  chop 
with  lavender  port  syrup  and  the  beef  Wellington. 

For  those  \who  don’t  want  to  blindly  invest  in  a  bottle,  the  restaurant  offers  1 8  wines  by  the  glass  and  many  half  bottes. 

In  addition,  there  are  scores  of  premium  spirit  pours  and  a  good  selection  of  beer  and  other  beverages. 

If  you  bring  your  own  wine,  corkage  is  $20,  -  MB. 


butter  dishes  and  mango  sorbet  between  courses  — 
what  diners  find  at  Bayleaf. 

The  menu,  crafted  by  David  Cramer  under  the 
direction  ofMourur  Fahmy,  has  a  retro  inspiration. 
F ahmy  describes  it  as  what  you  might  find  at  country 
club  in  the  ’50s  and  ’60s.  The  mostly  classic  French, 
Italian  and  American  dishes  —  let’s  call  them  Conti¬ 
nental  —  ping-pong  from  house-smoked  salmon  with 
caviar  and  creme  fraiche  ($10.75)  to  a  bacon,  lettuce 
and  tomato  pizza  ($10.50).  The  pizza  would  be  a  bril¬ 
liant  combination  for  a  summer  lunch,  when  toma¬ 
toes  are  ripe,  but  in  the  tail  end  of  winter  it  makes  no 
sense.  The  roasted  tomatoes  on  top  were  mealy  and 
dominated  by  the  strips  of  smoky  bacon.  The  few 
chunks  ofromaine  scattered  over  the  top  did  little  to 
add  that  cool  and  crunchy  element  that  helps  to 
make  this  combination  a  standout.  The  thin  crust, 
blistered  and  browned  in  places,  was  just  right, 
however,  and  probably  was  better  under  some  of  the 
other  offerings. 

For  main  courses,  the  menu  runs  the  gamut  from 
pretty  good  oak-roasted  baby  back  ribs  ($18.50  for 
half  a  slab),  served  with  a  sweet  watermelon  barbecue 
sauce,  bland  baked  beans  and  a  big  wedge  of  corn 
bread,  to  beef  WeUington  ($3  8),  considered  the  height 
of  sophistication  in  the  1960s.  Although  it’s  been 
around  since  the  early  1800s,  there’s  a  reason 
Wellington’s  been  shelved, 
if  Bayleaf’s  version  is  typi¬ 
cal.  The  pastry  shell  was  so 
big  and  round  that  when 
the  dish  was  served,  I  could 
have  sworn  the  kitchen 
made  a  mistake  and  substi¬ 
tuted  an  apple  dumpling. 
Inside  the  gooey  pastry  was 
a  filet  topped  with  a  musty 
duxelle  (chopped  mush¬ 
rooms  with  shallots),  a 
quail  egg  and  foie  gras. 

Cramer,  who  most  re- 
centiy  worked  at  Zuzu  in 
Napa,  offers  a  version  of 
Veronique  with  grilled 
salmon  ($19.50),  sauced  with 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

ABSINTHE,  393  HAYES,  (415)  551-1 590  •  SAT  &  SUN  BRUNCH  WITH  A  EUROPEAN  FLAIR  •  HOUSE-MADE  PASTRIES  •  CHAMPAGNE  COCKTAILS  •  PLUSH  &  COZY  PARISIAN  ATMOSPHERE.  10:30-3:00 

ANZU  AT  HOTEL  NIKKO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  222  MASON  ST,  AT  O'FARRELL,  (415)  394-1 1 00  •  LAVISH  BUFFET  -  SMOOTH  JAZZ  -  BROADCAST  LIVE  ON  KKSF  103.Z  FM.  10:00-2:00 

CARNEIIAN  ROOM,  555  CALIFORNIA  ST,  S.F.,  (415)  433-Z500  •  CHAMPAGNE  BRUNCH,  STUNNING  360  DEGREE  VIEWS  OF  S.F.,  PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS.  WALK  FROM  BART'S  MONTGOMERY  STATION.  10:00-2:30 

CATCH,  2362  MARKET  SI,  BETWEEN  16TH  &  CASTRO,  S.F.,  (415)  431-5000  •  GREAT  SEAFOOD,  OMELFITES,  SALADS  &  SANDWICHES.  HEATED  PATIO  AND  FULL  BAR.  SAT.  &  SUN.  11:00-3:30 

^  CITYSCAPE,  HILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  333  O'FARRELL  ST,  S.F.,  (415)  923-5002  •  SPEQACULAR  VIEWS,  LIVE  MUSIC,  CHAMPAGNE  BUFFET,  8  HOURS  OF  COMPLIMENTARY  PARKING.  10:00-2:00 

CITY  VIEW  RESTAURANT,  662  COMMERCIAL  SI,  S.F.,  (415)  398-2838  •  SERVING  NUMEROUS  VARIATIONS  OF  DIM  SUM  IN  THE  FINANCIAL  DISTRIQ.  FREE  2  HRS.  PKG.  SAT/SUN  10:00-2:30 

COZMO'S  CORNER  GRILL,  2001  CHESTNUT  SI,  S.F.,  (AT  FILLMORE)  (415)  351-01Z5  •  TRADITIONAL  AMERICAN  MENU,  CASUAL  BAR,  FABULOUS  BLOODY  MARY,  MIMOSA,  SAT/SUN.  9:30-2:30 

THE  ELITE  CAFE,  2049  FILLMORE  SI,  S.F.,  (415)  346-8668  •  CAJUN  CREOLE  CUISINE,  BLOODY  MARYS  &  MIMOSAS  IN  A  CLASSIC  ATMOSPHERE.  SUNDAY  BRUNCH  ONLY.  10:00-3:00 

FOREIGN  CINEMA  RESTAURANT,  2534  MISSION  SI,  BEIWEEN  21ST&  22ND,  S.F.,  (415)  648-Z600  •  OUTDOOR  SEATING,  SATURDAY  LUNCH  11:30-5:00,  SUNDAY  BRUNCH  11:00-5:00 

THE  GARDEN  COURT,  PALACE  HOTEL,  2  NEW  MONTGOMERY  SI,  S.F.,  (415)  546-5089,  sfpalace.com  •  LEGENDARY  JAZZ  BRUNCH,  RESERVATIONS  ESSENTIAL.  11:00-2:00 

^  HORNBLOWER  CRUISES  &  EVENTS,  PIER  33,  ON  THE  EMBARCADERO,  S.F.,  (415)  Z88-8866  IR 1  •  SPEQACULAR  VIEWS,  GOURMET  CUISINE  AND  LIVE  MUSIC,  ABOARD  ELEGANT  YACHTS.  11:00-1:00 

^  MtCORMICK  &  KULETO'S  SEAFOOD  REST.,  GHIRARDELLI  SO.,  S.F.,  (41 5)  929-1 Z30  •  BRUNCH  WITH  THE  BEST  VIEW  OF  S.F.  BAY  AT  AQUATIC  PARK.  PARKING.  10:30-3:00 

MOMO'S,  Z60-2ND  STREET,  S.F.,  (415)  227-8660  •  SERVING  DELICIOUS  SAT  &  SUN.  A  U  CARTE  BRUNCH  ACROSS  FROM  PAC  BELL  PARK.  STEP  UP  TO  THE  PLATE.  VALET  PARKING.  11:30-3:00 

^  MOOSE'S,  1652  STOCKTON  SI,  S.F.,  (415)  989-7800  •  SUNDAY  A  LA  CARTE  BRUNCH.  PIANO  JAZZ.  PARK  VIEW.  VALET  PARKING.  10:00-2:30,  SATURDAY  LUNCH  11:30-2:30 

PJ'S  OYSTERBED,  737  IRVING  SI,  (415)  566-7775  •  1  BLK  FR  GG  PARK,  25  YR  SPECIALS,  FAMOUS  BLOODY  MARY'S,  $2.95  W/ANY  BRUNCH  ENTREE,  FISH,  CRAB,  LOBSTER,  EGGS  BENEDIQ  &  MORE.  1 1:00-3:00 

RAMBLAS  TAPAS,  557  VALENCIA  SI,(BE1WEEN  16ffl  &  17th)  (415)  565-0207  •  SPANISH  BRUNCH  •  EGG  SPECIALTIES,  OMELEnES  &  SCRAMBLES,  ALL  OUR  DELICIOUS  TAPAS!  SAT  &  SUN  1 1:00-5:00 

THE  RITZ-CARLTON,  600  STOCKTON  SI,  S.F.,  (415)  773-6198  •  HEAR  THE  BAY  AREA'S  FINEST  JAZZ  MUSICIANS  IN  THE  TERRACE  OVERLOOKING  A  BEAUTIFULLY  LANDSCAPED  COURTYARD.  10:30-2:00 

TOP  OF  THE  MARK,  MARK  HOPKINS  INTER-CONI  HOTEL,  1  NOB  HILL,  S.F.,  (41 5)  392-3434  •  LAVISH  SUNDAY  BRUNCH  WITH  A  BEAUTIFUL  PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  ENTIRE  BAY  AREA.  10:00-2:00 

^  THE  WATERFRONT  RESTAURANT,  (WATERFRONTSF.COM)  PIER  7  ON  THE  EMBARCADERO  AT  BROADWAY,  S.F.,  (415)  391-2696  •  ON  THE  WATER  DINING  WITH  GREAT  BAY  &  BRIDGE  VIEWS.  VALET  PARKING.  10:00-4:00 

YANK  SING  RESTAURANT,  101  SPEAR  SI,  S.F.,  (415)  957-9300  &  49  STEVENSON  SI,  S.F.,  (415)  541-4949  ‘TRADITIONAL,  INNOVATIVE  DIM  SUM  SERVED  IN  A  CONTEMPORARY  &  STYLISH  SEniNG.  10:00-4:00 


PENINSULA 

CETRELLA  BISTRO,  845  MAIN  SI,  HALF  MOON  BAY  (650)  726-4090  •  3  STARS  M.  BAUER/SF  CHRONICLE.  CITY  SEARCH  EDITORS,  ONE  OF  10  BEST  IN  USA  "WORTH  THE  DRIVE."  RUSTIC  MEDITERRANEAN  CUISINE.  COZY  FIREPLACES,  www.cetrella.com 


EAST  BAY  &  NORTH  BAY 

GARIBALDI'S  ON  COLLEGE,  5356  COLLEGE  AVE.,  OAKLAND,  (510)  595-4000  •  FINALLY!!  THE  BEST  BRUNCH  IN  THE  EAST  BAY.  FEATURING  "UMBRELLA"  DRINKS.  10:00-2:00 
SERVING  RISTORANTE,  9  MAIN  SI,  TIBURON,  (415)  435-2676  •  GREAT  VIEWS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  &  ANGEL  ISLAND!  OUTDOOR  DECK  SEATING.  1 1:30-3:00 
TERRACE  GRILL,  FLAMINGO  RESORT  HOTEL,  SANTA  ROSA,  (707)  523-4745  •  FARMERS  LANE  &  HWY  12-2  MILES  E.  OF  HWY  101  VOTED  BEST  CHAMPAGNE  BRUNCH  IN  SO.  CO.  FEAST  OVERLOOKING  BEAUTIFUL  POOL  &  GARDENS.  10:30-2:00 
WATER  STREET  GRILLE,  660  BRIDGEWAY,  SAUSALITO  (415)  332-8512.  •  BEAUTIFUL  WATERFRONT  DINING,  OUTSIDE  PATIO,  VIEWS  OFSF  BAY  &  SKYLINE.  BRUNCH.  11:00-5:00 

DENOTES  WATERFRONT  DINING  ^  DENOTES  VIEW 

FOR  SUNDAY  BRUNCH  ADVERTISING  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CALL  MICHELLE  MORECI  (415)  777-7735  OR  EMIL  FUA  (415)  777-6097 


C  R  O  S  S  WORD 


BY  MERL  REAGLE 

A  Month  to  Remember 


NOTE:  The  eight  theme 
answers  in  this  puzzle  have 
something  in  common.  (There’s 
a  tiny  hint  at  the  end  of  the 
Down  clues,  but  don’t  peek 
unless  you  can’t  wait.) 

ACROSS 

1  _ for  Dollars 

8  Nebr.  neighbor 
12  Turkey 

16  Mediterranean  island 

17  Cons  do  it 

18  Cattle  breed 
20  Steak-and-wine 

restaurant  chain,  with 
“the” 

22  Fight,  colloquially 

24  obstinate  one 

25  See  here? 

26  Sue  of  Lolita 

27  Popular  additive 

28  Wall,  in  Gaul 

29  Muttered  mots 

31  “Bow _ ” 

32  Dressy  event 

33  Ventilate 

34  Painter  Steen 

35  Halloween  artist 

39  Sgt.,  e.g. 

40  Yeti  sighter,  perhaps 

41  Prufrock’s  creator 

42  Exploiter 

43  Writing  expert  known 

for  his  “story  seminars,” 
Robert _ 

46  Neck  shapes 
48  Famous  last  words? 

50  Like  the  Negev 

5 1  Attractive  one 

54  Pipe  organ  features 

57  Bradstreet  partner 

58  Tree  rustler 

59  Great  Lakes  Indians 

60  Harlem  nightspot,  with 
“the” 

61  Fixed 

63  Small  bite 

64  More  like  the  woods, 
perhaps 

65  Wagner  heroine 

66  -holic  preceder 

68  On _ (without  a 

contract) 

70  Outlawed  spray 

7 1  Increase  visibility,  in  a 
way 

72  Arroyo  filler 
74  It’s  in  the  book 


75  Amplifier  knobs 

77  Jean  Sibelius,  e.g. 

78  Entry  room 

79  Like  fireplaces 
81  Major  vessel 

83  Don  Giovanni  composer 

85  Casual  Friday  castaway? 

86  Stirs  embers,  perhaps 
89  Decorative  vessel 

92  Kareem,  before 

93  Shopping  sites:  abbr. 

94  Cries  of  discovery 

95  Blues  great  Smith 

97  In  the  past 

98  “ _ making  a  list ...” 

99  City  near  Moscow 

100  “Ostentatious? _ ?” 

102  Search 

103  Order  taker 
105  Coaster  settings 

108  Yucky  stuff 

109  Boar,  e.g. 

110  Gets 

111  Accomplishment 

112  Vicinity 

113  Tougher,  as  a  parent 

DOWN 

1  1968  Beach  Boys  hit 

2  Bothered 

3  Nabokov  novel 

4  Arranges  in  a  row 

5  Harrison  role,  familiarly 

6  Pleasant 

7  Square  dance  invitee 

8  Don’t  go  out 

9  Split  of  a  sort 

10  Last  word 

11  Plop  starter 

12  Anjou  alternative 

13  Commensurate  (with) 

14  Booker  T  and  the _ 

15  Vacation  in  name  only 

16  March  man 

19  Water  channel 

20  The  common  chord:  abbr. 

21  Morlocks’  morsels? 

23  Flub 

27  Faire  preceder 

30  Olympic  weapon 

31  Enjoyed  the  mountains 

32  Complains 

36  Expert 

37  Entreaty 

38  Coeur  d’ _ ID 

40  Homer’s  neighbor 

42  Muckraker’s  first  name 

43  El  Prado’s  city 

44  Ocean  getaway 


45  TBwwir  director  James 
Cameron’s  self-description 
on  Oscar  Night 
47  Note  takers 
49  Jelhed  dish 

51  Conceal 

52  He  starred  in  TV’s  Vega$ 

53  Scam 

55  Promise  to  PBS 

56  Mail  worker 

58  Golfer’s  selection 
60  Imitated 

62  Civil  War  film  starring 
Denzel  Washington 

66  Salespeople 

67  Rashness 

68  Sequel  words 

69  With  86  Down,  an 
investment  scam 

72  Amazes 

73  Citrus  fruit 

74  Poker  pile 


76  Coated,  as  chicken 

78  Emancipated 

79  Travel  guide 

80  Major  attacks 
82  Generally 

84  Ref  or  ump,  e.g. 

86  See  69  Down 

87  Hemingway  setting 

88  Hearty  partner 

89  Loan  shark 

90  Hockey  venues 

91  New  Jersey  team 
96  Cut  closely 

99  Actor  Epps 

100  Run  into 

101  Start  of  The  Raven 

104  Compete 

105  Docs’  bloc 

106  Paul  or  Butterworth 

107  Steady  indicator? 

(Hint:  Frederick  Douglass) 


(Last  week’s  theme  answers, 
after  being  “sounded  out,” 
were:  The  Maltese  Falcon, 

Prince  Edward  Island,  “Keep 
your  eye  on  the  ball,”  “All  in 
favor,  say  aye,”  “We’ve  Only 
Just  Begun,”  and  “Can  ya  be 
more  specific?  ”) 

VOL.  10  IS  HERE!  To  order 
Merl’s  Sunday  crossword  antholo¬ 
gies  (40  puzzles  each),  send  $11 
per  book  (checks  only,  payable  to 
“PuzzleWorks”)  to:  Crosswords, 
Box  15066-S,  Tampa,  FL,  33684. 
Please  specify  which  volumes  (1 
through  10,  excluding  1).  Or  visit 
www.sundaycrosswords.com. 

Solution  on  Page  4 
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DINING  OUT 

white  wine  and  two  kinds  of  grapes.  Both  purple 
Peruvian  and  yellow  potatoes  round  out  the  plate. 
In  between  these  classic  staples  were  other  hearty 
European  specialties  such  as  pot  au  feu  ($17.50),  which 
tastes  like  an  old-fashioned  pot  roast.  The  brisket 
dripped  with  a  reduced  brown  sauce,  and  was  topped 
with  threads  of  shoestring  potatoes  and  served  with 
horseradish  mustard,  cornichons  and  other  tradi¬ 
tional  garnishes. 

Coq  au  vin  ($  1 8)  leaves  a  similar  impression  — 
long-cooked  and  delicious  with  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  it’s  served  with  a  side  of  buttered  pap- 
pardelle,  which  left  my  tablemate  wondering  why 
the  chef  had  decided  to  serve  two  carbs  in  one  dish. 
Yet,  oozing  butter  and  flecked  with  fresh  herbs,  the 
pasta  was  perfectly  cooked  and  tender. 

In  fact  all  the  main-course  pastas  are  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  so  generously  portioned  that  there’s 
enough  for  at  least  two  meals.  The  menu  features 
four,  including  the  farfalle  Bolognese  ($21.75),  in 
which  the  bowties  are  tinted  with  the  deep  red  sauce 
studded  with  chunks  of  ground  lamb,  eggplant,  basil 
and  hunks  of  feta  cheese. 

Desserts  (all  $7)  —  including  a  bay  leaf-infused 
creme  brulee  on  a  shortbread  cookie,  a  dense  blood 
orange  chocolate  tart,  warm  gingerbread  cake  and 
lemon  pudding  cake  —  also  tend  to  mix  French  and 
American  tastes.  On  one  visit,  the  flavor  of  lemon  in 
the  pudding  cake  was  refreshingly  tart,  although  the 
texture  was  a  bit  grainy.  The  gingerbread  looked  like 
an  elongated  muffin  and  was  served  stone  cold. 
When  the  waiter  saw  we  didn’t  eat  it,  she  had  the 
kitchen  bring  us  a  new  one,  barely  room  tempera¬ 
ture,  with  the  same  dense,  unappealing  character. 

VMiile  some  of  the  food  was  very  good,  the  style 


seemed  out  of  sync  with  other  aspects  of  the  dining 
experience.  The  tables  look  very  upscale,  with  white 
tablecloths  overlaid  with  sage  green  linens,  delicate 
stemware  and  nicely  balanced  flatware.  A  pink  can¬ 
dle  holder  in  the  center  of  the  table  that  looks  like 
quartz  is  actually  Egyptian  salt  (run  your  finger 
across  it  and  you  can  taste  it),  making  for  quite  a 
conversation  piece.  Each  wooden  chair  back  is 
monogrammed  with  the  restaurant’s  B  logo.  The 
peaked  ceiling,  oversize  stone  fireplace  and  rock 
walls  add  richness  to  the  room,  which  is  softened  by 
the  rust  and  green  leaf-patterned  carpet.  It’s  too  bad 
the  paned  windows  that  look  out  over  the  courtyard 
are  smeared  and  hazy  and  need  a  good  cleaning. 

Everywhere  you  lookyou’U  find  fine-dining  touch¬ 
es  that  belie  the  moderate  pricing — an  amuse  bouche 
as  you’re  waiting  for  your  first  course,  and  cloth  tow¬ 
els  in  the  bathroom,  for  examples.  Fahmy  always 
greets  guests  wearing  a  tux,  with  his  thinning  hair 
pulled  back  in  a  ponytail  at  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and 
waiters  wear  handsome  vests  as  part  of  their  uniforms. 

$ervers  are  meticulously  trained  to  remove  the 
foil  from  a  wine  bottle  in  such  a  way  that  the  cork  can 
be  mounted  on  the  side  of  the  bottle,  but  they  don’t 
know  the  wine  list,  and  instead  of  sHding  the  flatware 
onto  the  table  in  an  unobtrusive  manner,  they  drop 
it  from  several  inches  above.  Clearly,  the  ambition 
exceeds  the  execution.  On  one  visit,  for  example,  we 
had  to  ask  for  butter,  and  we  weren’t  told  one  of  the 
pastas  wasn’t  available  until  after  we’d  ordered  it. 
Timing  of  dishes  can  lag,  and  it’s  distracting  for 
guests  to  hear  waiters  bellow  “order”  as  they  come 
back  to  the  kitchen. 

While  there’s  a  lot  to  recommend  about  Bayleaf, 
the  pieces  don’t  yet  fit  together  as  well  as  they 


should.  The  food  seems  old-fashioned  rather  than 
retro,  and  clunky^  rather  than  sleek.  The  potential  is 
evident,  but  the  restaurant  lacks  a  singular  vision  that 
would  make  the  whole  experience  come  to  life.  ♦ 

Michael  Bauer  is  the  Chronicle  restaurant  critic.  E-mail 
him  at  mbauer@sfchronicle.com. 

BAYLEAF  RESTAURANT 

2025  Monticello  Road  (at  Vichy),  Napa;  (707)  257- 
9720.  Dinner  5-10  p.m.  Wednesday-Monday.  Full 
bar.  Reservations  and  credit  cards  accepted.  Free 
valet  parking. 

OVERALL:  ★★ _ 

Food  Service  ★★ _ 

Atmosphere  ★★★ 

Prices  $$$  Noise  Rating  AAA 

PLUSES:  Pretty  dining  rooms  that  are  both  rustic  and 

refined. 

MINUSES:  The  menu  seems  unfocused.  The  ambience 
and  the  food  seem  at  odds. 

RATINGS  KEY _ 

★★★★Extraordinary  ★★★Excellent 

★★  Good  ★  Fair  □  Poor 

($)  Inexpensive,  less  than  $10 

($$)  Moderate,  7 

($$$)  Expensive,  $1 8-$24 

($$$$)  Very  Expensive,  more  than  $25 

Prices  are  based  on  main  courses.  When  entrees  fall  between  these  cate¬ 
gories,  the  prices  of  appetizers  help  determine  the  dollar  ratings. 

A  Pleasantly  quiet  (less  than  65  decibels) 

A  ACan  talk  easily  (65-70) 

A  A  ATalking  normally  gets  difficult  (70-75) 

A  A  A  ik  Can  talk  only  in  raised  voices  (75-80) 

Too  noisy  for  normal  conversation  (80+) 

Chronicle  critics  make  every  attempt  to  remain  anonymous.  All  meals  are 
paid  for  by  The  Chronicle.  Star  ratings  are  based  on  a  minimum  of  three  visits. 
Ratings  are  updated  continually  based  on  at  least  one  revisit. 
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MY  WORD 


BY  S  T'  E  V  E  R  U  B  E  N  S  T  E  I  N 

Accidents  Happen 

On  how  reporting  can  get  personal 


ne  person  was  killed  and  eight  others  injured  when  a  van  over- 
tumed  on  a  slick,  snowy  road  yesterday. . . 

I  have  written  a  lot  of  sentences  like  that  one.  It’s  a  short 
news  story.  Reporters  call  them  “briets”  because  they’re  barely 
news.  Accidents  happen.  Find  out  the  Who,  Where,  When, 
Why.  Turn  it  in  and  go  get  another  cup  of  coffee. 

And  then  the  overturned  van  was  not  on  a  piece  of  paper.  It  was  right  in 
front  of  me,  on  a  lonely  stretch  of  highway  in  northern  Arizona,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  inside  were  crawHng  out  through  the  windshield,  covered  with  blood. 

I  was  driving  with  my  son  and  daughter  to  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  had  just 
started  to  snow.  That’s  when  tire  big  silver  van  coming  the  other  way  lost 
control,  skidded  across  the  two-lane  highway,  flipped  on  its  side  and  came 
to  rest  in  a  snowbank  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

. . .  and  eight  others  were  injured . . . 

The  injured  people  began  crawling  through  tire  smashed  windshield  of 
the  van.  It  appeared  to  be  family  of  Vietnamese  Americans  heading  home 
after  visiting  the  canyon.  Five  lads,  two  moms,  one  dad  and  a  grandma. 

The  dad  had  been  driving.  He  was  on  his  cell  phone  to  the  9 1 1  operator, 
but  he  was  unable  to  speak.  He  spoke  little  Enghsh,  and  the  English  he  spoke 
wasn’t  coming  out.  Fie  didn’t  know  where  he  was.  Ele  handed  me  the  phone. 

“It’s  an  overturned  van  with  a  lot  of  injuries,”  I  said.  “It  just  happened.  I 
think  there  are  nine  people.  Some  are  still  inside.  It’s  on  Highway  64,  maybe 
about  20  miles  north  ofWdlliams.” 

There  wasn’t  anything  else  to  say.  That  was  the  Wflio,  WTiere  and  \ATien. 

I  smck  my  head  through  the  windsliield  of  the  wreck.  One  of  die  moms, 
who  was  bloody,  was  still  inside,  in  a  middle  seat,  her  ann  around  Grandma. 

Is  she  OK?  I  asked.  Is  she  breathing? 

“Breathing,”  the  woman  said.  “Yes.  OK.  Warm.” 

I  passed  my  parka  through  the  window,  and  she  wrapped  Grandma  in  it. 
The  kids  were  standing  in  the  snow,  bloody  and  screaming.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  was  in  the  20s,  the  wind  was  up,  it  was  getting  dark.  Another  guy,  a 
fellow  named  Gregg,  stopped  his  car  too,  and  we  led  the  people  into  his  car 
and  my  car  to  keep  warm  and  wait  for  the  ambulance.  The  blood  started 
getting  on  stuff.  It  got  on  the  seat  of  the  rental  car.  Would  the  rental  car  guy 
notice  it  when  I  checked  the  car  in?  They  always  notice  those  things. 

It  was  cold,  and  you  don’t  think  clearly  in  the  snow  with  screaming  lads  and 
bloody  moms  and  dad  and  grandma  around.  I  stuck  my  head  through  the  wind¬ 
shield  again.  Grandma  did  not  look  good,  but  her  daughter  said  she  was  OK. 

Ding,  ding,  ding.  The  van  was  making  a  dinging  sound,  in  the  middle  of 
no  place.  It  was  the  van’s  warning  device,  to  let  the  driver  know  that  he  had 
left  the  headlights  on  with  the  engine  off.  Ding,  ding,  ding.  Finally  a  cop 
showed  up.  He  asked  the  driver  what  had  happened. 

“Snowing,”  he  said.  “Lose  control.  Never  drive  before  in  snow.  Goingfast.” 

The  cop  was  a  nice  guy  who  couldn’t  make  anything  better,  either.  He  stood 
around,  like  me  and  Gregg,  and  waited  for  the  ambulance.  Ding,  ding,  ding. 


After  more  dinging,  the  ambulance  showed  up.  The  paramedic  was  huge,  and 
his  ambulance  had  machines  and  stretchers  and  IV  bottles,  hke  on  TV 

He  took  one  machine,  stuck  his  head  through  the  windshield  and 
hooked  the  wires  up  to  Grandma.  On  the  machine  tliere  was  a  screen  with  a 
yellow  line,  the  kind  of  line  that  was  supposed  to  bounce  up  and  down  if  the 
heart  of  the  person  connected  to  it  was  beating. 

The  yellow  line  was  flat.  It  glowed  against  the  night  sky,  flat  and  straight 
and  still,  like  Highway  64. 

The  paramedic  shookhis  head.  The  cop  coaxed  mom  to  leave  Grandma 
behind  and  to  crawl  out  through  the  windshield. 

“She  OK!”  she  wailed.  “She  OK!  I  love  my  mother!  She  OK!” 

She  was  lying  on  a  stretcher  now.  The  paramedic  showed  me  how  to 
tape  a  brace  around  her  head  while  he  held  it. 

The  woman  was  crying,  the  kids  were  crying,  the  father  was  walking 
around  talking  to  liimself  I  leaned  over  to  the  sobbing  woman  on  the  stretcher. 
There  had  to  be  something  to  tell  a  stranger  in  the  dark,  in  the  middle  of  no  place. 

“The  children  are  going  to  be  fine,  ”  I  heard  myself  saying.  “They  need  you 
to  be  strong.  They  need  you  to  help  tliem  understand  that  accidents  happen.” 

What  the  hell  was  I  saying?  I  didn’t  know  if  the  children  would  be  fine.  I 
didn’t  know  if  they  were  her  children.  I  didn’t  know  anything  except  that  it 
was  cold,  the  snow  was  falling,  the  sky  was  dark,  an  old  woman  was  dead  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  about  it. 

Accidents  happen.  It  sounded  vaguely  smpid  to  say  it  now,  but  I  said  it  again. 

“Accidents  happen.  It’s  no  one’s  fault.  You  have  a  job  to  do  now.  You  have 
to  help  the  children.”  She  looked  up  at  me  and  reached  out  for  my  hand  and 
held  it  and  didn’t  let  go. 

Then  die  cop,  die  paramedic,  Gregg  and  I  each  took  a  corner  of  the 
stretcher  and  carried  it  through  the  snow  to  the  ambulance.  Be  careftil,  we  told 
each  other.  If  you  fall  down  in  the  snow  and  die  woman  gets  hurt  even  worse, 
you  could  get  sued.  That’s  whatyou  think  about  in  the  snow  in  die  middle  of  no 
place,  maybe  about  20  miles  nordi  ofWilhams.  It’s  not  particularly  altruistic. 

It  wasn’t  altruistic  to  reach  inside  the  van  and  get  back  the  parka  fi'om 
around  the  body  of  Grandma,  either.  But  it  was  a  new  parka. 

The  entire  family  was  crammed  inside  the  ambulance,  sobbing  and 
wailing.  The  sound  pierced  the  night  sky,  which  was  full  of  white  specks  that 
might  have  been  stars  and  might  have  been  falling  snow. 

“Thanks  for  stopping  to  help,”  die  cop  said,  to  Gregg  and  me.  “You  fellows 
can  go  now.” 

One  person  was  killed  and  eight  others  injtired  when  a  van  overttmied  on  a 
slick,  snowy  road  yesterday . . . 

Wlio,  Where,  When,  Why.  I  hadn’t  done  a  very  good  job  of  reporting.  I 
never  found  out  the  names  of  the  Who.  I  never  got  the  precise  Where,  or  die 
exact  When.  There  isn’t  any  Why,  I  told  my  children.  My  son  and  daughter  said 
yes,  there  was — the  Wliy  was  the  snow  and  the  slick  road.  We  let  it  go  at  that  ♦ 
E-mail  Steve  Rubenstem  at  srubenstein@sfchronicle.com. 
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he  largest  selection  in 

the  Bay  Th’ea  | 

•  The  finest  quality  beveled  &  unbeveled  mirrors  •  Guaranteed  satisfaction 

•  Any  custom  size  made  to  order  •  Installation  available  •  Prepared  for  easy  hanging 

•  9,000  frames  to  choose  from  •  Deliveries  locally  &  worldwide 

I  Store:  Mirrors  &  Frames.  Inc.  Factory  &  Office:  I 

2349  Market  St.  ^  415.495.4741 

(Nr.  Castro  St.,  S.F.)  /  OO  WHOLESALE  AND 

Open:  Mon-Fri  12-6  •  Sat.  10-6  •  Sun.  12-5  DESIGNER  TRADE 


Fine  Mirrors  &  Framing  for  Three  Generations 


Chair  Lift 


ClimbYour  Stairs! 


MCKINLEY  EQUIPMENT 

555  FULTON  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

1-888-880-7206 


Home  Furnishings 


Wdllbeds/Platform  Beds 
Space  Saving  Furniture 


Factory 


nooMAX 

by  MARCH  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Visit  our  new  factory/showroom  *  1355  Fitzgerald  Ave..  S.F. 

(415)  822-0184  www.roomax.com 
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When  having  my  portrait  painted 
I  don't  want  justice,  I  want  mercy. 


Oscar  Wilde 
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To  advertise  in  the  Marketplace 
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Our  100  Years  of  Window  Perfection 
Brings  You  the  Affordable  Replacement  Solution 

You  only  replace  your  windows  once,  so  be  sure  to  choose  the  brand  that  offers  guaranteed-to-last  durability  and  an  energy-efficient  design 
that  will  help  you  save  on  your  PG&E  bills  and  keep  you  more  comfortable  year-round — Andersen.  The  Renewal  By  Andersen  division  was 
created  specially  to  address  the  special  needs  of  homeowners  like  you  who  are  looking  to  replace  their  windows.  Whichever  style,  shape,  or  color 
you  choose,  you  can  be  certain  you  are  buying  a  top  quality  product  from  a  company  with  over  100  years  of  window  innovation  behind  it. 


Replace  your  tired  windows  and  patio  doors  today  and  Save  $600!* 


Call  us  today  for  a  free  estimate  at  800-891-9993,  ask  for  Ext.  802. 
Or,  visit  our  new  website  at  www.homeworksusa.com. 

Call  Mon.-  Fri.  8  a.m.-  8  p.m..  Sat.  9  a.m.-  3  p.m.  Rain  or  shine  installation. 


*Not  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  offers.  This  offer  is  available  only  at  the  time  of  your  initial  estimate.  Minimum  order  of  six  windows  or  $100  off  each 
window  if  less  than  six.  Some  Renewal  by  Andersen'  locations  are  independently  owned  and  operated.  C.C.L  No.  820135.  Copyright  ©2004  HomeWorks,  Inc.  2/2004 
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BY  ANDERSEN 

window  replacement 

Offered  Exclusively  Through  HomeWorks 


